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FUTURE OF ALGERIA” 


GITATION over the civil war which has been going on - 


in. Algeria for three years- will shift soon from Paris 
to. New York. The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, convening in regular: session on Sept. 17, is due to 
take up pncé more the question of French Algeria,’ Whether 
the rebellion in Algeria is a widely supported native struggle 
for indepé ndence, as Moslem nationalists assert, or is an 
‘insurrection against legal authority, by a comparatively few 
“criminal separatists” and foreign agents, as the French 
contend, may be clarified during the course of the coming 
debate. 


‘With the time for a showdown drawing near, _F rance has 
been trying to persuade other countries that she is doing 


everything possible to solve the Algerian problem. The: 


government of Premier Bourges-Maunoury has been ready- 


ing a riew basic law for Algeria, to be presented ‘to the’ 


French National Assembly at a special session Sept. 24, 
‘ which may embody far-reaching concessions to native 


aspirations. In the meantirne,-French officials have been . 


“making a round of visits to foreign capitals to rally the 
support of. other members of the United Nations. 

French Foréign Minister Christian Pineau was if Wash- 
ington,*Sept. 7, to discuss the matter with Secretary. of 
State, Dulles. He was understood -to have contended that 


to grant independence to Algeria at.the present time would’ 


lead to a break-up of the.territory. The French-dominated 
areas’ around the cities of Algiers and Oran, he reportedly 
predicted, would declare their 6wn independence and the 


remainder of the country would be economically handi- 


‘capped, without a good port. In such circumstances, Pineau 


_ felt, Moslem Algeria would soon fall under Communist 
“sway. om 


The United States so far has backed France in the con- 


tention that the Algerian question is a domestic matter not 
within: the competence ‘of the United Nations. When’a 
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Editorial Research Reports 


. group of Affican and Asian states asked in 1955 that it be 
‘taken: up in the General Assembly, this country argued, 
along with France, that the United } Nations was precluded, 
under Article -2, ‘Paragraph 7, of the Charter, from inter- 
vening.! The .General “Assembly nevertheless decided to 
consider the problem, whereupon the - French delegation 
walked out. It stayed away from Oct. 7 until Nov. 25, 1955, 
when the Assembly remov ed the Algerian question from its 
aaande. 


Support .of the French position was reaffirmed by’ the 
-United States:the follawing spring when C. Douglas Dillon,’ 
then U.S.- ambassador. at Paris, stated that Algeria was 

“primarily a French affair.” - Dillon added, in an address 
before the Diplomatic Press Association on, Mar. 20, 1956, 
that France had “profound sympathy and support in its. 
attempt te work out a-liberal solution to... [the] difficult 
problem of .coexistence” in Algeria. The United States 
voted ‘with France three months later ‘against an Asian- 
African ‘attempt to bring the Algerian question before thie 
Security C ouncil. - 


Last February, when. 18 Asian’ and African countries 
‘proposed to the General. Assembly that the United Nations 
participate in settling the Algerian conflict, American Am-. 
- bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., informed the Assembly’s 
Politicat Committee that the, United States was’ “‘opposed 
to any action which seems unlikely to make a contribution x 
to a solution . . . and which might in fact be harmful to the 
‘prospects of a ‘peaceful settlement.” .After the committee — 
and the Assembly had discussed the question for about ten 
days, the Assembly rejected the Asian- African proposal 
and adopted a mild résolution expressing hope that a “‘peace- 
ful, democratic and just” solution “in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter” w ould be ) Loupe. 


PRESSU RE FOR _NEW AMERICAN, APPROAC H TO PROBLEM “ 


‘With another.U.N. Algerian debate. imminent, the United 
States must decide whether to remain at the side of France. 
* Secretary Dulles reportedly has informed: French officials 
that Washington will find’ it difficult to. renew-its support - 
unless Paris comes up witha feasible plan for Algeria. -Al- -. 
‘ though. American officials agree that France, as an impor-’ 


Artic le 2, Sei 7, atte in part: . “Nothing iain in thé present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters w ich are essentially 


within the -domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the members to submit 
such matters to settlement.’ re 
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Future of Algeria 


tant’ member.‘of the North Atlantic alliance, merits. this. 


‘country’s sy. mpathetic’ regard, they are aware also that con- 
tinued U.S. backing of France in ‘the Algerian dispute im- 
perils America’ s standing in ‘the Arab world. 


An Arab League spokesman ‘has written that the Aine 
“cannot understand why the United States—the country 
. that fought for its liberation, ... that was the first to 


champion true democracy and recognize the right of self- 


determination, . . .. that.knows the value and worth of the 
liberation movement—why this same country does not give 
expression to all these noble American traditions when the 


problem of North Africa is discussed in the United Na-. 


9 


tions.””* Eleven Arab states urged Washington, May 24, 
to halt aid to France because, they said, American arms 
were being used to maintain. French colonialism in Algeria. 


The State Department, rejected the request on June 28 with. 


’ the explanation that suspension of aid- would not accord 
with American policy or the interests of the free world. . 


French ‘spokesmen assert that the United States must 
distinguish between general endorsement of the aspirations 
of subject peoples for independence and lending support to 


the Algerian nationalist movement, which resorts to ter- 


rorism to gain its ends. French President Rene Coty ap- 
pealed on June 1 to “all civilized people” the world over to 
“refuse to listen to the agitators and the agents of this 
_ horrible terrorism.” 


Many American - spokesmen have csniineeaiiil disappoint- 
ment, however, at the apparent inability of France to make 
headway toward either suppressing the rebellion or nego- 
. tiating a settlement. Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
told the Senate, July 2, that when the Algerian issue comes 
before the United Nations, the United States “must dras- 


tically revise the Dillon- Lodge position in w wen our policy 


has-been corseted too long.” 


Kennedy offered a resolution urging the — and 


Secretary of State to put the influence of the United States . 


béhind efforts—which could be made through the good 
offices of NATO, the Sultan of Morocco, or the Premier of 
. Tunisia—to achieve a solution that would “recognize the 
independent personality of. Algeria and establish the basis 
fer a settlement interdependent with France.” 


2 Muhammad H. el-Farra, “Aspirations of the People of French North Africa,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1956, p. 15. 
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Toll of Persisting Algerian Rebellion *. 





TERRORISM, reprisals, and “pacification” have taken a. 
fearful toll.of lives, also of liberties, in both -Algeria and . 
France since the revolt first broke out in the Aures moun- 
tains of northeastern Algeria‘on Nov. 1, 1954.. During 34 
months of fighting, French forces have killed an estimated 
36,000 Moslem insurgents, and Algerian rebels have killed 
4,000° French. soldiers, 6,000 Moslem civilians, and 1,000 
European non-conibatants.’ ' 


The tempo of the fighting has been on the.rise this year, . 
particularly in recent weeks, as both French and nation-.° 
alists have sought to gain a decisive advantage in advance 
ef the General Assembly session. Larger forces are in- _ 
volved now than ever before. It has been estimated that’ 
more than 400,000 French troops and 20,000-30,000 full- 
time fighters of the Nationa] Liberation Front are partici- 
pating in the guerrilla warfare. In addition, it is believed 
that anywhere from 20,000 to 100,000 unorganized guer- 
-rillas are active on a part-time basis. , 


Numbers matter less than tactics, however, because large 
battles are not as frequent as ambushes and small-scale 
skirmishes. French army units have been attacked, but 
bombings of farms, stores, and amusement places of Euro- 
pean settlers have been more common. Furthermore, the 
nationalists have turned their terror on .fellow Moslems 
more extensively than on Europeans.‘ - 


Late last May the rebels massacred more than 300 Mos- 
lems in a single raid on a village southeast of Algiers. Each 
-month they assassinate hundreds of natives who have shown 
willingness to cooperate with the French. By such tactics . 
they aim to intimidate the Moslem inhabitants, paralyze 
the French administration, and bring the life of the country 
to a standstill. 


Because many of des 300,000 Algerians working in 


' According to French sources. Algerian nationalists assert that the French exag; 
gerate rebel losses and minimize their own. ; 

‘The F.L.N. [National Liberation Front] has been systematically carrying out 
massive repression, terrorism, and intimidation, murdering men, women, and children 
to obtain silent support from the population. Whole communities have been forced 
to pay tribute to the rebels, to supply them with food, clothing, arms, and ammuni- ~ 
tion, and to provide both saboteurs ard terrorists for raiding ‘European installations 
or terrorizing neighboring Moslem communities.”—George B. Boswell, “Impasse in 
Algeria,” New Leader, May 28, 1956, pp. 4-5. 
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Future of Algeria ° 


France belong to a rival nationalist organization—the 
‘Algerian National Movement—the National Liberation 
’ Front has extended its terrorist activities to the continent. 


It has been carrying on a systematic campaign of violence’ 


in France, extorting money from Algerians there, and at- 


tacking those who refuse to cooperate. French Interior. © 


Minister Gilbert Jules estimated, July 17, that on the aver- 
age two Moslems were killed in France every day. Premier 


Bourges-Maunoury announced at the same time that 73 per- . 


sons had been killed and 198 wounded in the Paris region 
alone during the first six months of 1957. 


FiscaL,, Economic, PourricaAL STRAINS FOR FRANCE 

Trying to put down the Algerian rebellion cost France 
the equivalent of around $140 million in 1955 and about 
$900 million in 1956; this year, the campaign is expected 


to require expenditure of a billion dollars. France has been‘ 


forced to use large amounts of scarce foreign exchange to 
finance imports of military. equipment, thus hampering her 
efforts to correct an adverse balance of payments. Man- 


power needed for agricultural and industrial production has 


been diverted to military activities. 


.Continuation of the Algerian war handicaps execution. of . 
plans to exploit: the rich minéral resources of the Sahara,” 
which are being counted on to improve France’s interna~ 


tional economic’ position.. When recently discovered oil 
fields are developed, the petroleum will have'to be trans- 
ported to the Mediterranean coast by. pipelines running 
through Algeria.’ The hostilities are impeding exploita- 
tion also of such minerals as coal, iron, tin, nickel, and 
uranium. - : * 


Efforts to put down the Algerian revolt seem to have led 
France to acts which, in the opinion of many observers, 
have seriously compromised her position as traditional de- 
fender of the rights of man. French military. forces in 
Algeria have been aécused of torturing prisoners, detaining 
- suspects illegally, and practicing other abuses. The gov- 
ernment at Paris has acknowledged isolated instances of 
.brutality, but has denied that the army undertook or the 
government condoned such conduct as a matter of policy. 
5 Discovery in August 1956 of an important oil field about 400 miles southeast of 
Algiers resulted in great expansion of plans for Sahara prospecting and exploitation. 
Five foreign companies have. been drilling in central and eastern Algeria. An Amer- 
ican compahy came into the picture, Aug. 29, when Cities Service signed an explora- 


tion agreement with two French concerns. French authorities have estimated that 
. Saharan fields may ultimately meet France's entire petroleum requirements. 
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Editorial Research Reports 
It asserts that France has been the victim of a smear cam- 
paign. Brewer — , : 

The answer has been to indict a handful of former of- 
ficers and journalists: who objected to the army’s methods 
and to seize a large number of editions of various news- 
papers for criticizing Algerian policy. A Permanent Com- 
mission tq Safeguard Human Rights and Liberties in 


Algeria was established by the government last April. ° 


However, little has been heard of it beyond reports that 


some members have considered resigning: because the com- 


mission was ineffective.® 


With extension of Algerian terrorism to France, the 
National Assembly on July 18 gave the Bourges-Maunoury 


government special powers to deal with the problem. The. 
police were authorized to conduct searches, theretofore 


limited to daylight hours, at any time; to hold suspects in 
“preventive custody” up to 21 days instead of five; and to 
detain convicted rebel agents after expiration of prison 
sentences. nee i ; 


The measure granting these extraordinary powers’ was 
objected to by a large number of deputies who feared that 
the powers might be used to suppress political -opposition 
to the government’s Algerian policy. But when Bourges- 
Maunoury made it a matter of accepting the measure or 
his resignation, the Assembly yielded. Even so, many 
Frenchmen in and out of government were uncomfortable 
about the effect on constitutional guarantees. . 
‘ALGERIAN, REBELLION AND FRENCH FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Action to end the rebellion in Algeria, in. addition to 
involving France in relatively heavy troop losses, in: exten- 
sive fiscal outlays, and in curtailment .of personal liberties, 
has had repercussions on the country’s foreign relations. 
The United States, for example, has not been happy -at 
having repeatedly to weigh its obligations to an ally against 
opportunities to promote its interests elsewhere by empha- 
‘sizing the American anti-colonialist tradition.. Relations 
of France with the Arab states, which sank to a new low 
at the invasion of Egypt last autumn, had already been 


damaged because of Arab sympathy with the Algerian 


nationalists. 


* The International Commission Against Concentration Camps, a private organiza- 


tion, reported late in July after a 16-day investigation in Algeria that it hid found ~ 


“no evidence . . . of a concentration camp ‘regime in the proper sense of the term.” 
But it said French handling of suspects had seriously violated principles of liberty. 
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_ Future of. Algeria 


; France’s position’ vis-a-vis other members of the. North 
Atlantic alliance has been affected by the drastic reduction 
_in French military units previously committed to NATO. 


One division was withdrawn from Europe and sent to 


Algeria in May 1955, another was transferred three months 
later, and two more were sent in March 1956. Transfer 
of the NAT@ units has led some Aral spokesmen to charge 
that the-United States is implicated in the Algérian dispute 


‘because military equipment supplied to France for’ .NATO- 


-use has been diverted to the fighting in- Algeria.’ 


The protracted Algerian conflict has eroded French in- 
fluence in, and damaged: French -relations with, Morocco 


“and Tunisia, the two former North African protectorates .. 


which succeeded in winning freedom from France in March 
1956.° The: fact that Morocco and. Tunisia were grarited 
. independence—under a system of so-called interdepéndenc e 
with. France in defense, foreign affairs, and certain other 


’ .fields—spurred the Algerian nationalists to continue their ° 


fight and ‘caused ‘many persons elsewhere to wonder why 
France should not accept a similar solution for Algeria: 


; Frénch spokesmen have pointed to marked differences 
between conditions that prevailed in Morocco’ and Tunisia 


and the present situation-in Algeria. ‘Tunisia and Morocco, 
in the first place, were protectorates, whereas Algeria is 


considered an’ integral part of metropolitan France. Un-— 


- like Algeria, neither of the fornmier protectorates had large 
numbers of French settlers. Both had well-organized polit- 
ical parties, headed by leaders recognized as national spokes- 
men; and ‘experienced. personnel to assume the’ responsi- 


bilities of government. According to France, such condi- ‘ 


tions do not obtain in Algeria and their absence rules out 
the type of settlement adopted in Morocco and Tunisia.‘ 


French ‘relations with the former protectors ites were 


_ severely strained last October when French authorities 


arrested five top Algerian nationalists: who, as guests of - 


Sultan Mohammed of Morocco, were en. route from Rabat 
to Tunis to confer with the Sultan and Premier Bourguiba 


of Tunisia ‘on ways to mediate the Algerian dispute. Asa 


consequence of that action, Morocco and Tunisia withdrew 


7 Testimony by Defense Department officials before the House Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Foreign Relations committees last June confirmed .that France’ had sent 
to Algeria some U-S.-supplied weapons which had been intended for use only in de- 
fense of the NATO area. 


§8.Former French Premier Paul Reynaud said, Aug. 30, that to grant ieee com-., 


plete independence would “mean chaos and enormous bloodshed.” 
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Editorial Research Reports 





their ‘ambassadors from Paris, extrémists massacred half 
a hundred Frenchmen in Morocco, and street mobs demon- 
strated in Tunisia. Normal relations were restored last 
spring, although France continued .to hold the Algerian 
leaders. - . ‘ , d . ie 

Tunisia’s open 7 for the Algerian nationalist 
cause has remained a source of considerable discord. Fric- 


tion was increased by the continued stationing in Tunisia . | 


‘of 30,000 French troops under an agreement connected with . 
the independence protocol. France maintained that the 
presence of the troops was necessary because Tunisian 
towns on the Algerian border were used as training centers, 
rest.camps, and supply bases for Algerian guerrillas. Fre- 

‘quent clashes. between ‘French and Tunisians led Premier 
Bourguiba to warn, last June 13, that continuance of.such. 
incidents would bring a threat of war between the two- 
countries. French combat units finally were withdrawn at 
the end of. July. Bourguiba then cautioned Algerian na- 
tionalists not to take advantage of. the withdrawal by 
launching attacks on French: positions in -Algeria from 
Tunisian soil. After a series of incidents brought on by 

’ French .exercise of the right of .hot pursuit, Tunisia, de- 

clared a state-of emergency in five ‘border areas. 





Struggle for Way Out of Algerian Impasse - 





SEEMINGLY irreconcilable ‘differences between the three 
major parties to the Algerian dispute—France, Moslem 
‘nationalists, and French colons and other European: settlers 
* —greatly complicate all attempts to reach a settlement. 
_ France maintains that Algeria, other than the city of 
‘Algiers and environs, never enjoyed an independent exist- 
ence.* It insists that the territory is a part of France, that 
Algerians are Frenchmen, and that Algerian nationalists 
_have no more right to seek independence than Frenchmen 
in ee 10 


“It is an sasentestebie historical fact that, before the presence of the French, .° 
no.state had imposed its .law on Algerian soil. What was .called the kingdom of 
Algeria consisted ‘of a diminutive strip of land around the city proper, but even this 
could not give one the right to say that there had been an Algeria.”"—Foreign Minister 
Pirieau before U.N. General Assembly Political Committee, Feb. 4, 1957. . 

” This argument is contested. by persons who hold that no territary administered by 
a governor-general can be considered an integral part of the mother country. It has 
been pointed out also that few non-Europeans in Algeria enjoy the full benefits of the 
French citizenship they nominally possess. 
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The -nationalists contend, on-the contrary,‘that before 
France took control more than a‘century ago, Algeria Was . 


a “sovereign “and independent: democrati¢ .state, with its 
own entity, character, and statehood.” ‘They assert that, as 
one of the Barbary states in the late 18th century, Algeria 
was “one of the strongest naval powers in the world.” And 


they recal] that the Dey of Algiers maintained treaty’ rela-" 


tions with various, countries, including the United States." 


_ .France has ruled Algeria since 1830,’ when a French 
military expedition occupied Algiers. Up to.that time, the 
territory had been nominally a part of the Ottoman E mpire 


but was actually governed by’ local chieftains and pirates. ° 


_ French seizure of Algiers was followed by gradual take- 
over of.a much more extensive region. The Mediterranean 
‘coastal area was org: anized into three departments— 
Algiers, Oran, and C onstantine—under a civil administra- 
tiori. Thie so-called Southern Territories, a vast.desert zone 
which makes’ up more than’ seven-eighths of the’ total area 
of Algeria today, was left under military rule. The entire 


territory was adniinistered by a governor- “general respon- 


sible to the interior ministry in Paris. 


The three departments in the North .were ‘thecbetially 
joined to metropolitan France in 1848., Although they were 
ultimately granted representation in the French parliament, 
the franchise was limited to resident Frenchmen, native 


Jews, and naturalized Europeans’ and Moslems. : Moslems ° 


were given the right in 1865 to become French citizens 
if they, would submit to-the French civil code. But very 


few of them cared to abandon the status accorded them’ 


-under Islamic law, for ‘that would have involved “breaking 
up the whole structure of Islamic family life, with-its prin- 
ciples of. patriarchal authority, collective ownership of 
property, and inheritance rights. 12 In practice, therefore, 
participation of Moslems i in representative government was 
sharply restricted ; this hampered its deyelopment in A\I- 
geria, where no central legislative body was’ established 
until ‘the end of the 19th century. | 


‘it has ae said’ that the real problem in Sidi ia is th: it... 


resulting from the presence of 1.2 million Europeans among 
- 8.5 million Moslems. - The ‘Europeans “think -they are 


efi 


™ Muhammad H. el-Farra, “Aspirations of the People of French North Africa,” 
-Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1956, pp. 12-14. 


‘3 Herbert Luethy, “Algeria in Revolt,’ - Atlantic. Monthly, November 1956, p. 76. 
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Editorial Research Reports 


courageously and’. patriotically defending their way of life 
against submergence’ by an unenlightened mass.”!* Nearly 
all’ of: thenr feel that Algeri an independence is the “worst 
evil they have to, fear.” “4 : 


The E uropean settlers never showed much sympathy for 
the French colonial policy of assimilating native popula- 
tions.. Their chief interest was to obtain Moslem land, _ 
ayits,. and labor. As a result,*the Moslems developed ‘ 
“common consciousness of common disadvantages.” '® This 


emerging nationalism began, after World War I, to alarm. 
the-settlers in Algeria. They staged violent demonstrations . 


when the Socialist. ministry of Leon Blum proposed in 1936 
to confer French citizenship on a sélect: minority.of Moslems 
without requiring them to renounce Islamic law.. The goy- 
ernment retreated, but the following year the - Algerian 
' People’s Part; t nationalist movement founded bya 
-native leader who advo¢éated secession from France—be- 





came active. Banned on the outbreak of war in 1939, it 


continued to oper rate underground. | 


STIRRING OF ALGERIAN NATION ALISM IN Worvp War II ° 


‘French authorities tried’ to stifle political expression in 
North Africa during the war, but Algerian nationalism, 


-encouraged by the various ‘Allied declarations.in favor: of - 
self-determination for dependent. peoples, continued to fer-- 


ment. The aspirations: of the Moslems. wete made clear 
after. Allied forces landed in Africa in November 1942. 


The.chief native spokesman in Algeria was Ferhat Abbas, 
who conceded that-Algéria was a part of France but who 
warned that there could be “no lasting French Algeria” 
. without “emancipation ‘of. the natives.” .He ‘published a 
Manifesto of the Algerian People calling for eventual estab- 
lishment of a Franco-Algerian Federation under which 


France would retain: sovereignty ‘in. defense and foreign. 


policy matters, Algeria would gain autonomy in’ domestic 


‘affairs, and both French. and Algerians. would enjoy dual. 


citizenship. Abbas founded a political party, the ‘Demo- 
cratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto (U.D.M.A.). in 1948; 
‘its goals were somewhat more extreme than. those set forth 

% The European population includes persons of French, Spanish, Italian, Maltese, 


and Jewish origin; the Moslem population, consists’ of Berbers and Arabs. Most of 
the inhabitants of European descent were born in Algeria. 


“Thomas F. Brady, “1,200,000 Europeans—8,500,000 Moslems,” " New York Times 


Magazine, July 21, 1957, pp. 7, 48. 


Journal, Autumn 1956, p. 358. 
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- Future of Algeria 


in the mariifesto, but Algeria still was envisioned as a. 


member of the French Union. 


On V-E Day in May 1945 the nationalists, led chiefly by 


members of the Algerian People’s Party, staged a massive 
uprising but were turned back by French forces after heavy 
losses on both sides. The following year the Algerian 
People’s Party came into the open again under the banner 


of the Movement for the-Triumph of Democratic Freedoms . 


-(M.T.L.D.) Advocating complete independence for Algeria 
and more militant action than that favored by U.D.M.A., 
it became more popular than the Abbas party. 


INADEQUACY OF FRENCH CONCESSIONS AFTER THE WAR 


Attempting to meet mounting nationalist clamor for in- 
dependence, the French government in 1947 approved an 
organic statute for Algeria. The statute set up a new 


Algerian Assembly with members chosen by two electoral 


colleges:. One-half of the members were elected. by a col- 
lege composed of about 460,000 Europeans arid °65,000 


Moslems who had fulfilled certain requirements, the other’ 


half by a college consisting of around 1.4 million Moslems. 
_The'law also extended French citizenship to all-inhabitants 


of Algeria without distinction as to race, language, or 


religion. 


The statute failed to satisfy the demands of the national- 


-ists for a truly. responsible Algerian government. The one 
million Europeans had as many representatives in the 
Assembly as the eight.million Moslems. The Assembly’s 
legislative powers were limited, and executive . authority 
- remained.in the hands of the governor-general. The new 
grant of citizenship also fell short of-the ideal becatise of 
restrictions attaching to the franchise for Moslems.'** In 
‘the opinion of a Swiss.observer: , 
The only autonomy that Algeria gained . . . was in the increased 

power assumed by local French settlers .. ... and irresponsible 


colonial functionarics:who could now make the administration their: 


own. With the utmost cynicism these administrators openly set 
about makine and remaking puppet parties, rigging elections .. ., 
and making a mockery of the very principles of democratic rep- 
resentation which the new statute and the. French Constitution 
granted in theory to the Moslems.!7 


It has been noted that although Article 2 of the 1947 organic statute called the 
Mos!ems “French citizens,”’ the subsequent 58 articles established ‘voting inequality.” 

M. M. Knight, “The Algerian Revolt: Some Underlying Factors,” Middle East 
Journal, Autumn 1956, p. 365. F 


‘7 Herbert Luethy, “Algeria in Revolt,” Atlantic Monthly, November 1956, p. 77. 
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Editorial Research Reports 


The first, and only,-elections held under the 1947 statute 
took place in.1948. The two nationalist parties won only a 
minority of seats in the Moslem college. They accused the 
French of rigging the election, but the nationalists re- 
mained too divided ameng ‘the maelves to make a ‘forceful 
protest, 


“OUTBREAK OF THE NATIONALIST INSURRECTION IN 1954" 


Friction bétween the extremist faction of the M.T.L.D. 
-and the remainder of .the party continued, and in mid-1954 
a number of the extremists were expelled. The dissidents 
then established a “revolutionary committee” which began 
to plan the rebellion that started Nov. 1, 1954. Early 
that morning rebel forces launched attacks simultaneously 
.on some 30 points in the Aures mountains. 


The so-called revolutionary committee was soon sup- 
planted by the National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) which 
set up headquarters in Cairo and directed ‘the activities 
_of the National Liberation Army from there. Most observ- 
ers believe that the F.L.N. was, and still is, a loose asso- 
ciation of groups—extremists of varying canted moderates, 
pro-Cairo elements, native Berber leaders, soldiers, and 


politicians—rather than a popular mass movement. -It is- 


thought to have been penetrated to an unknown extent by 
-Communists. Originally, Arab elements dominated the 


F.L.N. from Cairo;'® in more recent months the center of 
power is believed to have shifted to Berber elements in - 


‘Algeria. 


-The government of Premier Pierre Mendes-France was 
in power when the Algerian insurrection began.. Mendes- 
France, though willing to consider direct negotiations and 
home: rule for Tunisia and Morocco; refused to discuss a 
; settlement with the Algerian rebels on the ground that 

‘they did- not represent the Algerian people. He said the 
rebellion was the design of only a few fanatics and that it 
would have to be suppressed. 3ut- the fighting in Algeria 
spread and increased-in intensity. 


Premier Edgar Faure, who ae in 
February 1955, adopted.an even tougher policy. NATO 


French Foreign Minister Pineau told the U.N. General Assembly's Political Com-- 


mittee last February that Egypt, and the Arab statés that followed her lead, had in- 
stigated the Algerian rebellion. He asserted that Egypt had trained Algerian guer- 
rillas and dispatched them to Algeria; had offered the rebels the assistance of the 

Egyptian secret services and the facilities of the Cairo radio; had provided the F.L.N. 
* with leadership, funds, and arms. 
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.. Future of Algeria 


units were transferred from Europe to Algeria, and Faure’s 
Defense Minister, Maurice Bourges-Maunoury, declared 
there would be no negotiations with the insurrectionists.. 
At the same time, Faure, realizing the shortcomings of the 
French administration in Algeria, called on Gov.-Gen. 
Jacques Soustelle to draft a reorganization plan. 


REJECTION OF REFORM PLANS OF PARIS GOVERNMENTS 


The Soustelle plan, approved by the National .Assembly 
that autumn, called for greater local autonomy, redistri- 
_bution of land, equalization of economic opportunities be- 
tween Europeans and Moslems, and various social reforms. 
However, it rejected all consideration of political autonomy 
for Algeria as a whole and aimed only to improve the lot 


of the Moslems within the French community. Its goal, 


Faure ‘declared in a radio address on Sept. 25, 1955, was 


the “complete integration of Algeria” with France, albeit 
an integration that would “respect .°: . [Algeria’s] per- 
sonality.” 

The proposed reforms pleased neither Moslems nor. the 
Europeans .in Algeria. The French settlers feared making 
any concessions to the Moslems, and the Moslems sought 
the opposite of closer integration. A day after Faure 


spoke, a majority of the Moslem members of the Algerian - 


Assembly—the native spokesmen whose views had been 


considered nearest to those of the French—rejected - the’ 


Soustelle plan and announced.their intention to look for 
a new formula. ; 


Guy Mollet, who came to power after the French elections. 


of January 1956, promised a new approach to the Algerian 
problem. He told the National Assembly on Jan. 31 that 
he would seek a solution through “free elections” - and 
“true popular consultation” with the newly elected repre- 
sentatives. He proposed in the meantime to liberate peliti- 


cal prisoners and to institute reforms in public adminis- ° 


tration, agriculture, and social welfare. Mollet appointed 
as governor-general, in place of Soustelle, Gen. Georges 
Catroux, a man widely known for his liberal views in 
Franco-Moslem affairs. To get things started, the Premier 
himself went to Algeria: 


Upon hearing of Catroux’s nomination, 4,000 colons in Algiers 


marched on Feb. 4 to protest; when Mollet himself arrived on 
the 6th, he was greeted with barrages of rotten tomatoes and dirt 
and cries of “Catroux to the gallows!’ “‘Mollet to the gallows!” 
Knowing that -Catroux’s position would be made impossible, Mollet 
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Editorial Research Reports 


accepted his resignation the-following day. Two days later, Mollet 
announced that Robert Lacoste . .. would be sent to Algiers, and 


he himself returned to Paris. In that one week, Mollet had not... 


only-gone to Algiers; in the. eyes of both the ‘triumphant colons 
and the bitterly disappointed Mostems he ‘had also gone to 
'. Canossa.19 , 


Mollet’s submission to the demands of the French settlers 
convinced the Moslems that the French would never agree 
to a moderate solution in Algeria; in a short-time, most 
of the Moslem leaders, including Ferhat Abbas, the long- 
time friend of France, announced their support of the 
National Liberation Front’s goal of complete independence. 
The F.L.N. called for a settlement by stages in the follow- 
ing order: French recognition of Algeria’s independence; 
establishment of a provisional government to negotiate with 


‘the French; release of political prisoners and restoration | 


of civ il liberties. 


‘In a reply broadcast on: Feb. 28 Mollet warned the rebels 


to accept a cease-fire, which he said would be followed by 
.free elections.in three months, or facé thé equivalént of 


all-out war. While France respected Algeria’s: “person-’ 
ality,” Mollet reiterated that: Algeria would remain: “indis- 


solubly bound to metropolitan France.’ When the insur- 
- gents refused to agree to a cease-fire, the Mollet government 
adopted a vigorous policy-of “pacification.” ~ 


LACOSTE COMBINATION OF PACIFICATION AND REFORM 
The National Assembly in mid-March 1956 granted 


special powers to re-establish order and carry out certain 
political and economic reforms in Algeria. The govern- 


ment dissolved the Algerian Assembly, transferred its. ° 


authority .to Gov.-Gen. Lacoste, and bestowed extraordi- 
nary powers on the governor- general to enable him to quell 
the uprising. 


Lacoste was authorized to forbid movement, prohibit’ 


meetings, dissolve associations, place persons under house 
arrest, and “regulate the sojourn of any person.” In 
. certain regions Lacoste has delegated to the miiltary com- 
_manders the police powers normally exercised by civil 
- authorities. Persons engaging in terrorist activities can 
be arrested without warrant and brought before a. mili- 
tary court. 


* Lorna H. Hahn, “Algeria: The End of an Era,” Middle Eastern Affdirs, August- 
September 1956, p. 291. ; ; : 
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- Lacoste envisages the military campaign as & means 


of creating pacified zones ‘in. which the Moslems, having: ° 


been freed from the threat of terrorism, will be able to 
assume the obligations of local government and gradually 
develop responsible leaders s with whom a permanent settle- 


‘ment can be negotiated. Inthe meantime he has: been 


putting | certain reforms into effect. 


The four old departments of Algeria”® were split into 12 
departments. On the local level moré than 75 of the 
so-called mixed communes, large European-Moslem centers 


formerly administered by appointed officials, were divided . 


into approximately 1,000 small communes. -The new com- 
‘munes were to administer their-own affairs as soon as 
enough qualified natives could be obtained; by’ mid-summer 
1957 Lacoste had succeeded in recruiting enough Moslems 
to set up administrations in about 600 of the communes. 


’ Meanwhile, funds have been mi ade available .t to local - 


authorities for construction of public works; government 
agricultural agencies have been’ reorganized, farm wage 
scales raised,’ and land distributed to small‘farmers. Hun- 
- dreds ‘of. Moslems have been placed: in’ the civil service. 
A social welfare’ department .has been established, the 
system of free medical assistance, has’ been reorganized, 
and social. security has been extended to aged reside nts of 
all communes, that are “functioning normally.’ 


* .The Mollet program of: pacification was supposed to be 
carried out within six months, or by the autumn of 1956, 
-‘but disorders.continued. At thé end of last October, Mollet 
and Lacoste broadcast. an appeal for a cease-fire. and 
‘ pledged protection to anyone who résponded; previously 
‘they had offered protection only to those’ not. guilty of 
crimes.’ In return for a cease-fire, they promised to-jntro- 


“duce a policy of -complete equality for everyone:in Algeria- 


and to begin discussions with the elected representatives 


on a new fundamentz al, law that would: giv € “full scope to’ 


‘the, Algerian personality.’ 


‘The National Liber tion Front: replied that F rance would 
have to recognize Aigeria’s right to independence before a 
cease-fire and agree to establishment of a provisional gov- 
ernment, Mollet, addressing the National Assembly dur- 
ing a policy debate late in March, reiterated his program 


” To > the. three departments crented in 1848, i fourth department, Bone, was added 
‘in 1955. $ 
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of a cease-fire first and then elections. On that occasion 
he won a vote of confidence by a narrow margin, but two 
tnonths ‘later his’.government was overthrown largély be- 
cause of discontent over the rising cost of the Algerian war. 


NEW: PROPOSALS FOR A POLITICAL OVERHAUL IN ALGERIA. 


sourges-Maunoury, who succeeded .MolHet ‘as Preniier 


on June 13, announced in his first ‘appearance before. the - 


National Assembly that his government would present a 
program to establish a new political structure for Algeria. 


Since mid-June government experts have been working out, . 
_and discussing with leaders of the main French parties,. 


‘a basic law for présentation to the -National Assembly 
by the end of September. Details of the. proposed law 
have ‘not been made public, but press reports have: sug- 
gested its broad-.outlines. _ 


_’ The new law reportedly: will .provide for division of 
Algeria into half-a-dozen regions corresponding roughly. 


to the.territory’s ethnic pattern. Each region, will have its 


own assembly, elected by a single voting college, and exer- 
‘cise all -powers of government except those relating to 


such matters as defense and foreign affairs, for which. 


France will continue to be responsible. Such an arrange- 
ment would give the Europeans control over the coastal 
’ dreas,. Where they are concentrated, and the Moslems: au- 
tonomy in the .interior, where they predominate. 


‘ The’ nature and power of central institutions, if any, 
‘apparently have not-yet been defined. According to some 
reports, the central legislature and the executive branch 
would have .only such powers.as were delegated to them 
‘by the regional assemblies. ‘According to others, there 
-might not be any central assembly, or, if established it 


might be .merely a coordinating .body. France would be ° 


represented in both regional and central governments by a 
minister, but’ he would have no responsibility for Algerian 


affairs, nor would he have any -veto power over the assem-. 


blies. Premier Bourges-Maunoury, speaking at Toulouse 
on Sept. 1, described the proposed law as a means of keep- 
ing Algeria French while allowing the Algerians to manage 
their own affairs. , et 3 


Many observers believe that the French parliament would 
accept some such scheme, but théy fear that the Euro- 
peans and Moslems in Algeria would reject it. Spokesmen 
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for the European veterans’ organizations in Algeria stated 


on Aug. 23 that their groups objected tothe ‘proposal to. 


. eltminate the two-college electoral sy stem and. the proposal 


to give local autonomy to the néw regions. .Five days” 


later the’ Algerian National- Movement .voiced oppositiori 


to the plan as a retreat from the 1947 organic statute: © 
The National Liberation Front has not yet made its views - 


know n. 


Gev:-Gen. Lacoste, whose opinions imine will carry 
considerable, weight with. the Bourges-Maunoury .govern- 
ment and the National. Assembly, has made separate -pro- 
_posals for a new basic law for Algeria. He has suggested 


’.that it should. reaffirm, first of all, that Algeria ‘is ‘an- 


integral part of France—a requirement which would make 
it’ unacceptable to the nationalists. Lacoste proposes a 
legislature elected by all citizens voting in one college and 
an executive headed by a minister designated by.the Frénch 


gov ernment. A court of arbitration’ would ‘settle disputes a 


. bétween majority and minority groups. 


Whatever the Bourges- Maunotiry government and tlie ° 


-National Assembly ‘at Paris decide to do, Mayor Jacques 
Chevalier of Algiers has warned that the “worst’-solution 
is to let things drag along in a state that is neither war 


nor peace but that leads inevitably to rotting.” . He added : : 


“It was after several years of similar rotting that. we lost 
Indochina, which became ‘independent.’ I am ‘afraid that, 


as. things are going now, the same thing will happen to 


Algeria if we don’t take hold of ourselves and choose be- 
tween. war and peace.” 2! .. - 


Quoted by Thomas F. Brady in New York Times Magazine; July 21, 1957, p. 61 
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